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ON CIC. FAM. xv. 20, VERG. (?) CATAL. 10, AND 
VENTIDIUS 

By Elmer Trttesdell Merrill 

Twenty years ago W. Sternkopf conclusively demonstrated that 
Cicero's letter to Trebonius, Fam. xv. 20, was written at the very 
end of the year 46 B.C., or the beginning of 45, when Trebonius had 
set out from Rome to go by way of Gaul to Caesar, who was then 
engaged in the Spanish war. It is not necessary to rehearse Stern- 
kopf's argument, with which in general the present writer agrees. 
But the argument was not sufficient to convince Messrs. Tyrrell 
and Purser {Correspondence of Cicero, V, 221 f.), who "with much 
hesitation .... thought it best to adhere to the ordinary view 
which places this letter in April 710 (44), especially as that date 
suits the time at which Ventidius Bassus may be assumed to have 
commenced his candidature for the praetorship." Mr. Purser, in 
his Oxford text of the Letters, though he wisely alters many dates 
assigned in the Tyrrell-Purser edition, yet clings to this, but with 
some hesitation. The joint editors of the Correspondence make but 
an unsatisfactory answer to a few of the points advanced by Stern- 
kopf, and it is easy to see that their conviction in favor of "the 
ordinary view," as they term it, rests finally upon their interpreta- 
tion of the first paragraph of the letter, which Sternkopf left in this 
aspect untouched. That this is the last defence of their stronghold 
appears plainly in the final clause of their statement quoted above, 
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and in the notes that follow in their edition. It is with this intro- 
ductory paragraph, accordingly, that I have ventured to deal in this 
paper. 

Cicero's words at the opening of his letter are as follows: " 'Ora- 
torem' meum (sic enim inscripsi) Sabino tuo commendaui: natio 
me hominis impulit ut ei recte putarem — nisi forte candidatorum 
licentia hie quoque usus hoc subito cognomen arripuit; etsi modestus 
eius uultus sermoque constans habere quiddam a Curibus uidebatur. 
Sed de Sabino satis." That is, Cicero has entrusted a copy of his 
recently finished treatise, "Orator" (for this is the title that he has 
finally decided upon), to a certain Sabinus, a friend or agent of 
Trebonius, for transmission to the latter person. The name Sabinus, 
as indicating his origin from the traditionally rude but upright 
country-people of Sabinum, created a presumption that he was an 
honest and trustworthy man — "unless, indeed, he too has followed 
the fashion of our candidates for office, and has recently and arbi- 
trarily adopted 'Sabinus' as a cognomen — but yet his unassuming 
bearing and straightforward speech had a smack of Cures, and so 
he is probably a genuine Sabinus and not a pretender." 

We evidently have here a little side-jest, in the frequent fashion 
of Cicero's humor, upon the action of some recent candidate, or 
candidates, for office, who, having no inherited cognomen, have 
adopted one in order (so we must apparently understand Cicero) to 
further the chances of their candidacy by appearing more in the 
fashion of the higher circles of society. We are left to guesses in 
the matter, for there is no other extant reference to the assumption 
of a lacking cognomen for election purposes, although instances are 
by no means unknown of the addition of a cognomen within historical 
times to the nomen which had been borne without suffix by the 
particular man's ancestors. That cognomina, like "Sabinus" itself, 
at the time of their first assumption not infrequently denoted local 
origin is a commonplace of knowledge. This particular Sabinus, 
a mere agent or dependent of Trebonius, a man of evidently humble 
position and unknown to Cicero before this interview, is not else- 
where mentioned. 

But Fr. Bucheler thought something more could be made of the 
name, if not of the man. In an article on the Vergilian Catakpton 
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printed in the Rheinisches Museum thirty years ago (XXVIII [1883], 
518 f.) he argues that Cicero's quip can only mean that some can- 
didate of the day had assumed the particular cognomen Sabinus, 
and he essays to identify this putative Sabinus candidatus with a 
certain mule-driver who is the subject of an amusing parody (Verg. 
Catal. 10 [8]) of the fourth poem of Catullus (Mommsen says that 
Bucheler follows Victorius in this). Petrus Victorius (1499-1584) 
had three centuries earlier suggested the identification of the afore- 
said mule-driver with a certain Publius Ventidius, who is a solid 
and substantial historical personage of Ciceronian times. The 
suggestion first put forth by Victorius has been adopted without 
active dissent by most later scholars who have had occasion to 
touch upon the matter. 1 In identifying further the Cataleptic 
mule-driver with the putative Sabinus candidatus of this letter of 
Cicero, Bucheler furnished, as he thought, a datum for proving 
what had heretofore rested only on conjecture, that Cicero's letter 
to Trebonius (Fam. xv. 20) was written in April, 44. Theodor 
Mommsen came to the support of Bucheler in his identifications, 
though he would assign Cicero's letter to an earlier date. Momm- 
sen's article (Hermes, XXVIII [1893], 604 ff.) was printed at about 
the same time as that of Sternkopf , and apparently neither of these 
two writers could have known the other's work in advance of his 
own publication. Why Sternkopf, in 1893, did not even mention 
the argument of Bucheler put forth ten years earlier, I am unable 
to say; but perhaps he had overlooked it because it was buried in 
the middle of some notes on the Catalepton. 

We have, then, propounded for our acceptance a triple identifica- 
tion: Sabinus candidatus of Cicero's letter = the mule-driver of the 
Catakpton= Ventidius. Sabinus candidatus can be connected with 

1 Ribbeck (Gesch. d. rSm. Dichtung, II 2 , 15) says: "Dieser [sc. Ventidius] selbst 
oder ein Mann von ganz ahnlicher Laufbahn ist der ehemals Quinctio, nun Sabinus 
genannte Emporkommling, etc." E. Baehrens, on the other hand (PLM, II, 33), 
thinks on the whole that the Vergilian parody is directed against, not Ventidius, but 
"in Sabinum, ut mihi uidetur, praeceptorem, qui ex mulione factus erat Cremonae 
ludi raagister simulque decurionis munere fungebatur." Th. Birt (Jugendverse und 
HeimcUpoesie VergiU [Teubner, 1910], pp. 114 ff.), to be sure, rejects the identification 
of the mule-driver with Ventidius, but treats the question so briefly and incompletely, 
and varies in so many points from my understanding, that perhaps there is good 
excuse for further discussion. 
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Ventidius only through the illustrious mule-driver. If, then, either 
of the two connecting links in the triplet fails, the career of Ventidius 
cannot be cited in proof of the dating assigned to the letter of Cicero 
in which Sabinus appears. The validity of the identification is, then, 
the point at issue. 

We may now conveniently contemplate for a moment the mule- 
driver. The fourth poem of Catullus details the valorous adventures 
of the yacht which brought him home from Bithynia to Italy, and 
was in all probability written professedly as an inscription to accom- 
pany the votive offering at Sirmio of a model or picture of the vessel 
itself. The well-known parody substitutes for the phasellus a mule- 
driver, and lauds his swift and faithful journeyings through the 
swampy trails that lay in the region of Cremona, Brixia, and Mantua. 
He was thus continuously occupied during his active life in the 
center of the Transpadane country, and he is further said to have 
been a native of that region (ultima ex origine | tua [sc. Gallia] stetisse 
dicit in uoragine). This last is a point to be observed. He has 
now, however, apparently set up in some temple a votive offering of 
a statuette or picture of himself. The reason for the offering may 
well have been his preservation from some specific danger in the 
pursuit of his calling, or the offering may have been (and this is the 
more inherently satisfactory supposition) in general recognition of 
divine protection in the past, and made when the mule-driver was 
retiring from active service to enjoy his accumulated earnings, as 
the phasellus of Catullus had professedly finished its toils. The 
temple appears, however, to have been one of Castor and Pollux, 
protectors from perils at sea. Perhaps the greatest danger of his 
career had been actually on, or in, the water (floods were common 
enough in that region), and in the lack of a temple or shrine of a 
more proper fresh-water deity, the mule-driver chose for his offering 
the next best place. 1 Perhaps the specific temple was an invention 

1 It will be remembered that only twelve miles to the eastward of Cremona, 
between it and Mantua, there was a place called ad Casloris (Suet. Otho 9; Castorum, 
Tac. Hist. ii. 24; Castores, Oros. vii. 8), apparently so named from a temple of the 
twin deities. It is natural to guess that this was the particular shrine honored by the 
retiring mulio (so also Birt). (Surely the idea of L. Herr, advanced in Rente de Phil- 
ologie, XVII [1893], 208 ff ., that the place was named from a beaver-dam in the vicinity, 
must be rejected, supported as it was also by erring statements about Latin usage.) 
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or adaptation for the occasion of the parodist, because Castor and 
his twin-brother were the deities of the Catullian poem. But I 
should prefer to think that the mule-driver's offering to the Castores 
was the precise incident which prompted some town-wit (probably 
of Cremona) to exercise his skill in travesty. The poem of Catullus, 
composed in that same general region by the brilliant local poet, 
lay ready at hand, needing only a few changes to fit it for circulation 
and the laughter of dinner parties. Furthermore, another item of 
gaiety lay in the fact that the mule-driver's chosen artist had, per- 
haps in ignorant following of the pattern of some dignified aristo- 
crat's statue, represented the mule-driver as sitting in an ivory 
(curule?) chair! The absurdity of the figure was admirably com- 
plete. Hence in place of the Catullian nunc recondita | senet quiete, 
seque dedicat tibi, \ gemelle Castor et gemelle Castoris, we have solemnly 
for the mule-driver, nunc eburnea \ sedetque sede, seque dedicat tibi, \ 
gemelle Castor et gemelle Castoris. Thus there is mule-driver for 
yacht, perils for perils, retirement for retirement, picture (or statu- 
ette) for picture (or model), and temple for temple. If parodies 
are ever justified, this one surely was. 

I have thus given a general interpretation of the parody with 
what seems to be the most direct and simple and consistent view of 
it. Of course one must concede the possibility that in this or that 
point where I have suggested parallelism, no such precisely significant 
accord between original and parody actually existed, and the language 
of the latter arbitrarily reproduced the language of the former. 
One may go farther yet, and believe that the mule-driver is a mere 
"phliz," a figment of the parodist's imagination, and that the whole 
parody is but a humorous exercise in composition. But any middle 
ground between a theory of interpretation consistent throughout 
and the belief in the artificial nature of the whole thing is uncertain, 
and may well be challenged as unreasonable. Certainly the arbitrary 
selection of a point or two, the shaping of these in a less natural 
sense, and then the building of an expansive superstructure of 
reasoning upon this frail foundation in defiant disregard of incom- 
patible details just as clearly asserted in the original document — 
this process surely ought not to command ready assent. Yet that 
is precisely what has been done by the followers of Victorius. 
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Victorius, as I have already said, suggested that the Transpadane 
mule-driver might be Ventidius, a contemporary of Cicero. Ven- 
tidius had an eventful career, and is perhaps better known because 
his history formed part of the stock in trade of the ancient moralists. 
His rise from humble station to be tribune, praetor, pontifex, consul, 
provincial governor, victorious general, triumphator, and then in no 
long time thereafter the object of a funus publicum, is set forth in 
detail in the Usual handbooks (e.g., Pauly, Realenc.) with full reference 
to authorities, and may there be studied. Only a few points of his 
biography need hold our attention in this connection. 

Ventidius is said to have earned his living in early years by letting 
conveyances to Roman officials passing back and forth through 
Picenum. In other words, he was a postmaster. Hence Plancus 
(Cic. Fam. x. 18. 3), who was on the opposite side in the earlier days 
of 43 B.C., sneers at Ventidius as a mule-driver (mulio, the same 
word used in the Vergilian parody); furthermore, the elder Pliny 
(N.H. vii. 135) quotes Cicero as authority in a characterization of 
Ventidius as a mulio, and this referring to a time when Ventidius was 
in charge of the transportation of supplies for Caesar's army. There 
is a great difference between the proprietor of a livery-stable for 
Roman officials and a common mule-driver, and a greater difference 
between a mule-driver and a chief of transportation and friend of 
Caesar. Doubtless the derisive epithet mulio flung at Ventidius 
by Plancus, then confronting him in the field, and (if it be so) by 
Cicero, whom Ventidius had virulently opposed, is not to be under- 
stood literally (in the face of other and ample authority), but only 
as a common enough forensic pejorative (cf. also the popular catch 
referred to by Gell. xv. 4, which of course can have no historical 
value). 

It is enough, however, that Ventidius could be called in derision 
a mule-driver. Now enters the ivory chair to help on the identi- 
fication by the one really necessary point of connection. The 
"mule-driver" Ventidius has actually arrived (or nearly so) at the 
praetorship, and is, or Avill be, entitled to sit in an ivory curule 
chair: if now the ivory chair of the real mule-driver from Trans- 
padana be truly a curule chair, and he be understood to be sit- 
ting there in propria persona, and not merely in effigy, what more 
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convincing identification could be desired ? The Transpadane mule- 
driver has not retired from active life; he has only retired from mule- 
driving. His sphere is now politics and statecraft; he administers 
justice from the praetor's tribunal in Rome, in the Forum before 
the Temple of Castor. Hence the concluding words, seque dedicat 
tibi, gemelle Castor (Catal. 10. 25, 26) — so Biicheler suggests. 

There is the forging of the link between the Transpadane mule- 
driver and Ventidius. Now we may turn to the link between the 
mule-driver and the Sabinus candidatus of Cicero's letter. In the 
fourth poem of Catullus a phrase runs, ubi iste post phasellus antea 
fuit | comata silua: in the parody this becomes, ubi iste post Sabinus 
ante Quintio, etc. That is, the mule-driver was formerly known as 
Quintio — patently a slave-name (cf. Biicheler, loc. cit.) — but now 
calls himself Sabinus, a name of evident respectability. Biicheler 
seized upon this common element of name, together with the allusion 
to candidates assuming cognomina, and argues, "hoc patet non tex- 
turum fuisse Ciceronem ab eo nomine hoc exordium, nisi turn inter 
candidates fuisset qui Sabinum se transnominasset." Therefore 
Sabinus candidatus = Sabinus mulio= Ventidius praetor, quod erat 
demonstrandum. 

It would be very interesting indeed, if only this could be regarded 
as a demonstration. But unfortunately that is very far from being 
the case. Let us proceed to the examination of the individual 
items of correspondence, and first of all the case of the hypothetical 
Sabinus candidatus. Cicero speaks with humorous exaggeration, 
as if it were a common practice with candidates nowadays to don 
an additional name as they would a fresh toga. Of course such an 
actual state of things is manifestly impossible; otherwise we should 
hear more about it. Evidently some one man was charged with 
having thus equipped his bare nomen and praenomen. Biicheler 
holds it perfectly evident (hoc patet) that this particular man must 
have surnamed himself Sabinus. On the contrary, I submit that 
if the candidatus were a freshly dubbed Sabinus, Cicero's expression 
would naturally have been quite different. He would have made 
his little jest much more pointed, by intimating, not that the Sabinus 
of Trebonius was possibly another example of a group of cases, but 
that he may perhaps be a plagiarist upon the actual case of the 
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current candidatus. I cannot hold it conceivable that the candidates 
could have called himself by this particular name without that 
felicitous point leaving an unmistakable trace in Cicero's form of 
expression. Biicheler was clearly under the spell of the Transpadane 
mule-driver, and determined to twist Cicero's words into the direc- 
tion that would lead toward the enticing theory of identification. 
Furthermore, it should be carefully noted that in Cicero's letter 
there is no mention of a change of one cognomen for another, but 
only of the assumption of a cognomen by a man who previously had 
none. When Biicheler speaks of a change of name here (qui Sabinum 
se transnominasset) he is falsifying the evidence in order to make 
Sabimis candidatus fit Sabinus mvlio of the Catalepton, who had 
changed his name instead of merely taking one on. To insist on 
interpreting the Cicero passage against its plain wording by using 
the Catalepton parody, and then to start backward through the 
Catalepton to the history of Ventidius, is much like an argumentum 
in cirado. The only link of connection between the candidatus 
and the mule-driver is the chance use of the name Sabinus in the 
neighborhood of the reference to the candidatus, to whom it could 
not possibly refer, and the kinship (about the degree of which Roman 
custom, if not law, would have something to say) between assuming 
a cognomen where none had previously existed, and changing one 
already in possession. But these two are not possibly the same 
thing. To assume a virtue if you have it not is a very different 
thing from changing your virtue for a vice. 

Biicheler, then, is guilty of pursuing at all hazards a seductive 
will-o'-the-wisp. The candidatus of Cicero's letter can have no 
possible connection with the Transpadane mule-driver, and hence 
(even a fortiori, as I shall show) none with Ventidius. Therefore 
the case for the support of the dating of Cicero's letter by dates in 
the career of Ventidius falls to the ground, and so far as my interest 
is that of a critic of the chronology of the Letters, I might stop my 
note here, with the remark that Messrs. Tyrrell and Purser appear 
to have no valid objection at further command against the accept- 
ance of Sternkopf's dating of Fam. xv. 20. 

But the identification of the Transpadane mule-driver with 
Ventidius has been so commonly accepted, in spite of evident and 
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frequently recognized difficulties, that I am tempted to speak of 
that also. Let us proceed to compare particulars — and for the sake 
of brevity I refer in general for ancient authorities on Ventidius to 
the apparatus published in the biographies (Pauly, etc.). 

Ventidius is called Ventidius Bassus by the only authors that 
give his cognomen (Gell., Eutrop.): the mulio called himself Sabinus. 
Ventidius is nowhere said to have changed his name: the mulio 
had changed his, and a particular point is made of it. The father 
of Ventidius was apparently a man of station, a leader of his country- 
men in the Marsian War against Rome: the original name of the 
mulio is one of servile origin. Ventidius was born and brought up 
in Picenum: the mulio was born and brought up in Transpadana. 
Ventidius had been a postmaster, and later a chief of transportation, 
but never a mulio (though his enemies sometimes scoffingly called 
him so): the mulio had notoriously never been anything but a 
mulio (tibi haecfuisse et esse cognitissima). Ventidius as a child had 
been carried a prisoner to Rome, and later had been actively engaged 
with Caesar's army in Gaul and elsewhere: the mulio had never 
stepped foot out of the morasses of his native region. Ventidius 
was never out of active life from the moment when Caesar took 
him under his command till his death in the thirties: the mulio, 
unless we violently wrest the parody out of all correspondence with 
the Catullian original in order to make it agree in at least some one 
point with the career of Ventidius, had retired from mule-driving 
to a dolce far niente. Ventidius was elected praetor and consul, 
and so had a right to a curule chair, which was traditionally of 
ivory: the mulio celebrated his retirement by a votive offering of a 
representation of himself seated in an ivory chair — unless again 
we are to interpret the parody by Ventidius and not by Catullus. 

But enough of these antitheses. Where is the sufficient resem- 
blance to cancel and sweep them away ? Nowhere except in the 
imagination of some moderns whose ears have been caught by the 
purely verbal tinkle of mulio, mulio, and who are willing to dis- 
regard all contradictions, and in addition to wreck all possible 
sense in a clever parody, in order to try to bolster up an entirely 
gratuitous hypothesis. Not merely one link in the triplet of identi- 
fication, but both links, fail utterly. 
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For good measure a few further comments may be added. A 
curule chair was traditionally of ivory, but not every ivory chair 
was curule, though any ivory chair would have been a possession 
of wealth and luxury, probably beyond the means of a retired mule- 
driver. Whether the portrayed rentier was actually ensconced in 
a curule chair, or that detail was a malicious invention or exaggera- 
tion of the parodist, I am unable to decide. I certainly do not 
believe, as Baehrens and Birt do, that the mulio had passed upward 
from mule-driving to be decurion of Cremona or of any other place. 
The parallelism with the career of the phasellus forbids any such 
brilliant elevation after the mulio's retirement from his lifelong 
occupation amid the marshes of Transpadana. 

Biicheler interpreted the concluding words of the parody (seque 
dedicat tibi | gemette Castor et gemelle Castoris) to mean that the mule- 
driver-praetor now sat in judgment before the Temple of Castor 
and Pollux in Rome (agit publice pro aede Castoris). To say nothing 
of a considerable difference between sitting in court before Castor's 
temple and dedicating oneself to a deity who had no connection with 
law, the site of the praetor's tribunal in the Roman Forum is well 
known from excavations as well as from a few references in ancient 
authors. It was far from Castor's temple, being near the place where 
the column of Phocas now stands (cf., e.g., Kiepert-Hulsen, Formae). 
Unfortunately, therefore, the interpretation of the parody is left 
seriously mangled, so far as Bucheler's efforts are concerned. This 
is, indeed, particularly grievous, because the reference to Castor 
and his twin is the only point of connection that Biicheler can cite 
between the career of the phasellus of Catullus and the career of 
Ventidius. All the other items of possible comparison (they are, 
in fact, only two — the mulio and the ivory chair) reach no further 
back from Ventidius than to the parody. Now a parody may be 
amusing in itself, on account of the grotesqueness of its transforma- 
tion of the original — as a sort of exercise in "grinning through a 
horsecollar." But a parody that is supposedly framed as a satire 
on a certain person may naturally be expected to be based upon 
some point of resemblance between the original of the parody and 
the circumstances of the victim of its satire, some common item or 
characteristic that would naturally suggest to the parodist the selec- 
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tion of the particular piece of writing as his corpus uile. Biicheler 
rightly feels this necessity of retaining a link of connection that 
stretches beyond the parody itself. If this be lost, all is lost — so 
far, at any rate, as Biicheler's identification is concerned; and I 
have just pointed out that this certainly is lost. Ribbeck (Gesch. 
d. rbm. Dichtung, IP, 15) felt the same necessity for finding a direct 
connecting link between the history of Ventidius and the text of the 
phaseUus-poem, and the same limitation to the Castor-reference as 
the only material. He explains as follows: "Jetzt hat er sich zur 
Ruhe gesetzt wie jenes Boot: er sitzt auf elfenbeinerem Amtssessel 
im Castortempel, wo der Senat tagt." A praetor's post is not 
precisely retirement, and the Senate does not traditionally, even if 
occasionally, meet in Castor's temple. But Ribbeck's explanation 
is at any rate better than the historically impossible one of Biicheler — 
if only the rest of the evidence did not make the identification of 
Ventidius with Quintio-Sabinus impossible. O. E. Schmidt ("P. Ven- 
tidius Bassus," in Philol., LI [1892], 210) felt the same necessity 
and the same limitation as Biicheler and Ribbeck: he explained by 
supposing that Ventidius as consul (possible identification of Ven- 
tidius with Sabinus candidatus of Cicero's letter would thus be lost) 
dedicated in Castor's temple at Rome a statue of himself represented 
as sitting in a curule chair. Neither Ribbeck nor Schmidt mentions 
any difficulties in the way of the identification. Birt (he. cit., p. 123) 
apparently thinks that Biicheler imagined Ventidius sitting as con- 
sul (not as praetor) before Castor's temple in Rome, and even con- 
tributes a citation to help out the theory he rightly rejects. But 
the passage he quotes concerning Antony (audiente populo sedens 
pro aede Castoris, Cic. Phil. iii. 27) refers clearly to the well-known 
use of the lofty podium of the temple as rostra for public addresses. 
Again Biicheler opines that the difficulty about the name of this 
Ventidius Sabinus-Bassus is explicable by supposing that having 
adopted the cognomen Sabinus before his praetorship, he later changed 
it for Bassus. Could any reasoning be more desperate than this, in 
the futile attempt to buttress a theory against facts by one baseless 
supposition on which is now piled another yet more unreasonable? 
Why should we imagine that a Roman of Ciceronian days thus 
juggled with cognominaf 
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Finally Biicheler passes over the grave difficulty of contradiction 
in the reports of origin (Picenum vs. Transpadana) with the remark : 
"leuioris id momenti est in homine ignobili neque alteram utrum 
necesse est iudicari falsum"! But Ventidius came to be a famous 
man, and it is quite improbable that his origin was unknown or 
uncertain. There is no disagreement about it in the ancient authori- 
ties for his life. Gellius is the only writer who says he was of humble 
origin (xv. 4. 3, eum Picentem fuisse genere et loco humili), and 
Gellius appears from his later comments to have drawn this state- 
ment as a natural deduction from the humble occupation of the 
earlier years of Ventidius. Dio (xliii. 51) plainly confuses him with 
the Picentine general, P. Ventidius, who was in all probability his 
father. This relationship would readily explain why the younger 
Ventidius, then a child in arms, was carried to Rome with his mother 
and displayed in the triumphal procession of Pompeius Strabo, their 
conqueror. It would also make it more improbable that his origin 
from Picenum should ever have been unknown. Of course the 
death of his father, who evidently did not survive to be paraded as a 
prisoner in the triumph (cf. also Oros. v. 18), and the ruin of his 
fortunes, would account for his humble upbringing and early occupa- 
tion. Mommsen's note {Hermes, loc. cit.) adds nothing to the credi- 
bility of the identifications. 

Sabinus candidatus may therefore fall back into the limbo of 
vanities from which he was conjured up; the Vergilian Catal. 10 
may stand by itself as an amusing local parody-skit of Transpadana 
on an amusing local celebrity; and the triumphator Ventidius may 
rest on his laurels and his name in peace. 

University op Chicago 
May, 1913 



